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REPORTS. 

Neue JahrbOcher fOr Philologie UND Paedagogik. JahrbUcher fiir 
Classische Philologie. 1 882.' 

Heft 3. 

No, 26. Zu Pindaros Epinikien, T. Fritzsche, Gilstrow. The first passage 
discussed is Ol. 2, 15 ff. : ran (Sc nenpayfitvuv ev 6'ma ts nal irapadinav airoiT/T/w 
ov(? av Xpovoc 6 irdvrtjv Traryp dvvairo Oefiev tpywv reAoc. The Greek shows a 
pregnant condensation of the thought, which expanded, would read: rd 6e 
•ziirpayfikva ovk eoriv airoir/ra, aXka reXoc !;££/, " What has been done cannot be 
undone, but must remain sealed, as it is." Why is Xpovoc called Travmv 
irarrip ? The Greek mind associates Zeus with these words. Here, however, 
Chronos has his attribute as ' father of all.' liaTijp is to be understood, how- 
ever, rather as ' lenker ' (ruler) than as ' schopfer' (creator) in this passage. The 
translation would accordingly run : " Even Time itself, the powerful ruler of 
all, might not make undone what once has come to pass." The next is 2, 56, 
or 2, 62 in Christ's edition. Fritzsche owns G. Hermann's copy of Pindar 
(Boeckh's, 1825), and finds evre as a marginal suggestion of his for u fie. 
Hermann would read : sire viv f.x uv TJ f olSev to pi/JXov, and translate : 
" since he who has this knows the future." Ol. 7, I : tyialav <jf « tic atyvuac 
<mh %upbc chisv . . . Sainjatrai. F. argues in favor of connecting airo %eip6c 
with dapqasTcu, rendering eTiiiv 'erfassend' (grasping), and translates: " mit 
reicher hand erfassend gibt er von sich fort." He says that arro depends 
upon SupycsTcu and curb x u P° c ihuv belong together— possibly a cumbersome 
statement of the fact that a preposition standing somewhat remote from the 
principal verb of a sentence often feels its influence and is changed by it. In 
01. 8, 16, G. Hermann, in a marginal note in his hand-copy of Boeckh's 
Pindar, proposes irpoa^arov for irp6<j>a.Tov. F. would arrange the line thus : be 
ere rrpoa<jiarov h TSspia. The rhythm, he argues, is preserved and the sense 
strengthened. TJpoacbaTov he translates ' neulich' (recently), as in Py. 4, 299. 
In Ol. 8, 41, F. argues that the part, opfiacvuv cannot be rendered secum solvere ; 
with such a meaning it always has a general object. Besides, does Greek 
poetry represent Apollo as pondering before venturing on an act? Either the 
trans, secum volvere is correct but exceedingly exceptional, or a different reading 
must be given. F. proposes autjxiivuv. Ol 8, 52, Bergk and Mommsen suggest 
ilairiKAvrdv or datraKlvTav as the omitted lemma to rsAovcrav in Schol. A. F. 
maintains this would mean ' celebrated through one's sacrificial offerings.' 
With regard to the next 7 lines the discussion is mainly on the sense. The 
latter part of the passage F. amplifies and translates thus : denn ich will 

1 See Vol. V, p. 120. Mr. Waters has kindly promised to bring up, as soon as possible, the 
long arrears of the report of this valuable periodical.— B. L. G. 
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zugleich fmit diesem Olymp. knabensieg des Alkimedon] erwahnen einen 
solchen [knaben-] sieg [des Timosthenes] in Nemea und dessen spateren 
mSnnersieg im pankration. 

27. Zu d. Griech. Iambographen, Jacob Sitzler, Tauberbischofsheim. 
Archilochos 74, 9 (Bergk) : S. proposes two readings for the hopelessly corrupt 
last five words; either vAt/evr opsa, or ifa/ r' qd J dpoc. Simonides Amorginus I, g 
and 10: S. proposes p-i^saffac (fiiAoic; for l^ec8ai <j>iXo<;; jiU-taSai in the sense of 
' gelangen zu.' The Teubner text of 1883, however, reads ir'keov for ty'iAof. In 
7, 12 S. would read Atrdpyov and refer it to Kvvoq. Teubner, 1883, reads 
Airapyov. In v. 50 for Svcttjvov (still in Teubner, 1883) ifoarqvov and join it 
with ya?.ijg. In 7, 53 he removes a/.r/vy; and writes with Valckenaer, Brunck and 
Schneidewin adrjvijQ ; for TrtpiTpi-rru (7, 58) he suggests irspiTptei, with references 
to the Iliad. In 7, 76, for avrdnuAoc, 1 avromvXuc;, 'die wahre stange.' In 7, 94. 
95, he proposes for ravra (Ribbeck, navra) (pavAa ; does not follow Ribbeck in 
reading fievel for fikvti or Bergk in reading t' ett' arri for re rravra. In 7, 100 
he proposes for ireXerai, areAAerai, and gives it the same meaning as in Herod. 
Ill 53, or III 124. In v. no he does away with Bergk's dash and the aposi- 
opesis and finds the yap objectionable. Hermann proposed pAV in its place, 
adpr' would have been better and at the same time Ionic. S., however, 
proposes nap and renders : "Auch wenn ein mann an gar nichts denkt." In 
Hipponax, frag. 14, S. proposes ttijirov for Bt/itov, ptjrpoKara^ (ace. plur.) for 
uqTpoKari/e ! for aprov t YaWov ; for kv'i&v nal <j>eAcZo>v, Ka-Kajifyakniaav rr Kal 
eBaii/iaaav, cf. ^,130,131. In 35, 4, for XPV, £taij, translating: "sodass eres fiber 
sich brachte, oder, bringen muste." In frag. 64 (Bergk) he reads for KeAalpe, 
eAeacpe (Teub. 18, 83 has KoviaKe), and makes various other alterations. Other 
critical notes treat on Ananius 5, 3 ; Hermippos 5 ; Herodas 5, 3 ; Kerkidas 7. 

28. Fridolfus Gustafsson, Helsingfors, proposes a new reading in Eurip. 
I. T. 782, namely, ratf ovv kp£>v ti eIq aniar' afit-o/iai, where Nauck reads 
ipurav a'. 

29. Die Pseudo-Hippokratische Schrift Uepl Aiairqg, G. P. Weygoldt. W. 
maintains that the treatise nspl ewjtv'kjv should be added as a fourth book to 
the three which pass as canonical in the trepl diahriq. The diction, he further 
adds, is the same in all four books ; the treatment of the more subtile diseases 
belongs to the chapter discussed in the three first books; the dietetic and 
gymnastic rules are the same ; the peculiar psychological presentation is the 
same; the notions we find in the first book concerning the three circulations 
appear in the fourth more completely developed, and the concluding sentence 
of the nepl evvKviwv fits all four books better than it does the first alone. 
Discussing the whole work then, W. aims to establish the following four points : 
the fact that this treatise is included in the collection of Hippokrates' writings 
indicates that it was written between 420 and 380 B. C. ; that the style of the 
work indicates that it is a compilation and not original, while the evidences of 
haphazardness are apparent and undeniable ; and that the dietetic writer was 
influenced not only by Herakleitos but also by Empedokles, Anaxagoras and 
Archelaos. 

1 auroKuXo? may be translated 'All-limbs.' This puts the preceding ditvyos in its right Mght 
and makes avroKavAoy unnecessary. So we might call Falstaff auToo-apf . — B. L. G. 
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(8) A word from Dressier, Bautzen, zu Stobaios' Anthologion XIV 9. 

30. Aphrodite-Astarte, F. Homme], Miinchen. Not only is the Greek 
goddess of love, but her name also of Phoenician origin. Ashtoreth is the 
Phoen. name. The Greeks having no sh, came as near as they could to it by 
substituting for it. In fact we find Afltar among the South-Arabians, who got 
their Astarte from the Babylonians. SA later became ph (pronounced as in 
Sanskrit), a change which H. thinks is common and probable enough ; at the 
same time a metathesis between the t and r occurred. This would give 
Aphroteth, and out of this (not from the sea foam) comes Aphrodite. 

31. Zu Herodotos, E. Bachof, Eisenach. B. discusses the question whether 
Herod, ever returned from Thurioi to Athens and there revised portions of his 
work. He maintains that Herod, did not. Bk. V 77, he maintains, gives 
exactly the contrary evidence to that which hitherto has been derived from it. 
It shows that at the time of its composition Herod, had not seen the city a 
second time. " Since other passages, which have also been assumed as written 
in Athens, render still less necessary such a supposition, and can be referred to 
a sojourn of Herod, in Athens only in case such a sojourn shall be evinced 
by better testimony than that which V 77 affords, the idea that Herod, returned 
from Thurioi to Athens at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war is to be 
looked upon as belonging to the limbo of the most uncertain hypotheses." 

32. Zu Platon's Laches, Ch. Cron, Augsburg. This is in reply to Eichler 
(Jahrbb. 1 88 1, p. 383 ff.). The passage discussed is in ig6d. Eichler proposes 
to omit ndca before vc. Cron, however, retains it, and understands the sense 
of the passage to be : ' if this strong and valiant beast, according to your 
convictions, cannot at all be called brave, so with less propriety can every 
tame or wild sow.' The meaning of the scholiast on this passage in likening 
dogs and swine is also discussed. 

33. Kritische Studien zu d. Grjech. Erotikern, F. W. Schmidt, Neustrelitz. 
This article, covering 20 pages, connects itself with the author's " beitrage 
zur kritik der Griech. Erotiker." It is occupied entirely with critical studies in 
Chariton, Xenophon Ephesios, Eustathios and Aristainetos, and dwells upon 
points too minute for anything but a general notice here. 

34. Zu Sulpic. Severus, H. Wensky, Breslau. Halm reads, Chron. II 16, 3, 
initioya^ convivii. W. proposes merifoque (' aus anlass ') convivii. 

(25). Zu Catullus, K. P. Schultze, Berlin. In Cat. Ill 1 we have Veneres 
Cupidinesque. S., in explaining this plural, Veneres, agrees with Ellis, 
ascribing it to the influence of the following plural ; finds fault with E. 
however, for failing to quote similar phenomena. He refers E. to Jacobi's 
" de usu numeri pluralis apud poetas latinos" (Pforta, 1841), and adds similar 
usages of the plural which he himself has noticed. In LXIV 54 and 253 occur 
two references to Ariadne. The MSS write this name variously, but none as 
we write it to-day. That the MSS are not guilty of misspelling, however, is 
shown from archaeologic al remains found in Crete bearing this name. Cat. 
represents Theseus as leaving Ariadne on the island Dia. Whether Dia be the 
same as Naxos is a matter of doubt. S. maintains that it is the Dia lying 
near Krete and adduces five reasons. Having given his reasons for preferring 
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(Cat. 64, 243) inflati as G. and O. give it, in place of infecti (see Haupt and 
Vahlen's edition), S. next takes up the question whether the whole 64th is only 
a translation from Kallimachos (Rhein. Mus. XXI 498 ff.) and from Kail. only. 
He believes that it is not; that while it is composed after the art of the 
Alexandrian school, it contains thoughts, often translations, from Homer, 
Euripides, Theokritos, Apollonios and Euphorion ; that Cat. made great use 
of the Medea-legend, as he found it in Eurip. and Apollon., in his account of 
Ariadne ; that Ovid used Cat. in his picture of the metamorphosis of Scylla 
(8th book), and that Vergil did the same in his account of Dido's grief over her 
desertion. S. cites numerous passages from the above-mentioned authors, from 
whom he maintains Cat. borrowed material. 

35. Zu Plinius' Briefen, A. Eussner, Wurzburg. E. conjectures for lata, alta 
in VIII 4, 1, and refers to IX 33, where he finds alnssimo used in a parallel 
sense. 

36. Zu Caesar und seinen Fortsetzern, O. Schambach, Altenburg (fortsetz. 
v. Jahrgang, 1879, pp. 867-70). In the first question which S. raises, we see, 
by comparing Bell. Gall. V 2, 4, V 5, 3, V 8, 1, that 4800 cavalry are spoken of, 
but that in the dividing up of the cavalry, when C. departs to meet the Treveri 
and leaves Labienus behind, only 4000 are accounted for, what becomes of the 
other 800 ? We must understand that ' their connection with the legion was 
already firmly rooted and presupposed [by Caesar] as already known,' (see 
Nipperdey, Quaes. Caes. p. 216.) In B. G. VI 7, 6, S. argues we should read 
' loquitur in con-tilio ('council of war') palam' rather than 'loq. inconriliopalam,' 
' er spricht im kriegsrat ganz offen.' In B. G. VI 40, 6, etiam nunc is taken as 
the work of a glossator ; S. gives his reasons for this view. The difficulties met 
with in trying to reconcile B. G. V 24, 2 ; V 53, 1 ; V 53, 2; VI 5, 6 and VI 
7, I are next discussed. S. proposes Remorum in place of eorum (VI 7, 1) 
and rejects in Treveros after ad Labienum as a gloss. Two passages in B. C. 
are discussed; first III 112, 2, the conclusion arrived at being that the breadth 
of the heptastadion mentioned here was 120 ft., corresponding to that of the 
principal streets, with which understanding earlier accounts agree, and that 
angusto itinere et ponte are not Caesar's words; secondly, III 95,1, where S. 
reads qui fessi for qui etsi. In B. Alex. VIII 2 S. rejects a Paraetonio and ab 
insula for reasons based upon the geography of Alexandria and upon Kiepert 
in the Zeitschrift fur Erdkunde, 1872, p. 349. 

Heft 4. 

Minor articles are the following : 38, Zu Sophokles Antigone, F. Kern, 
Berlin ; 39, Ein Codex Tubingensis d. Gregorius v. Nazianz u. d. Nonnos, H. 
Flach, Tubingen; 41, Zu Euripides Hekabe, B. HirsehwSlder, Breslau; 43, 
Zu Horatius, J. Oberdick, Munster, and E. Goebel, Fulda ; 44, Zu Athenaios, 
K. Ohlert, Berlin; 45, Zu Alkiphron, B. Hirschwalder, Breslau; 46, Zu 
Senecas Suasorien, A. Eussner, WUrzburg. 

37. Zur Katharsis-frage, H. Siebeck, Basel. The argument rests upon the 
fact that the medical sense of the word katharsis is the foundation for its 
psychological explanation. Katharsis is therefore an eradication of the foreign 
and hurtful elements, as a result of which eradication a pleasant sense of 
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relief is felt. It has to do not with the intellect and the will, but with the 
feelings, and accomplishes its effects not by quieting but by arousing them. 
It is coordinate with the artistic enjoyment that a tragedy affords by an 
energetic excitement of our fears and sympathies. With this must be 
reconciled the fact that a tragedy can arouse unpleasant or not purely pleasant 
sensations. Three factors help towards the accomplishment of this reconcilia- 
tion; first, Plato's views ; and here numerous references are made by S. both 
to Plato and to modern literature. Plato held the view that our sensibilities 
were 'irrigated' by seeing tragedies, and that the charm of them lay in the 
knowledge of the fact that the feelings aroused by them did not rest like an 
oppressive weight on the soul, but were temporary and soon vanished. Secondly, 
the fact that Arist. holds closely to the medical sense of the word ; that the 
katharsis is one of certain elements only and not a complete eradication or 
suppression of all. Thirdly, that Aristotle's katharsis rests upon Plato's 
criticism of plays, as found in Philebos 47, 50 and 52. Plato looks upon the 
emotion aroused in beholding a play as a confusion of pleasure and pain. 
Accepting this as a fact, and seeking the cause and the remedy for it, Aristotle 
was led to his doctrine of the katharsis. And this doctrine has to do only with 
the ' entfernung des druckenden aus den affecten.' The remainder of the article 
is occupied with the questions how, according to Aristotle's views, do fear and 
sympathy arise in the spectator, and, secondly, how he is freed from ' the 
oppressive feelings.' 

40. Homerisches, P. Cauer and P. Stengel, Berlin. These articles call 
attention, first, to certain cases where the plural exacrot standing in apposition 
does not admit of a ready understanding. Four such cases are mentioned and 
are to be found in Q 1, 1)417, H 99 and ¥ 55. In the latter two cases, however, 
C. changes to imarog. Secondly, to a proposed change in B 291, namely, 
from ndvog to mjflof ; thirdly, to a proposed change of punctuation in T 237, 
namely, the insertion of a comma after orpwrv;. C. translates : " denn dies 
ist die (ein fur allemal geltende) aufforderung: schlecht wird es dem gehen, 
der etwa zuriick bleibt." A 120 suggests to Stengel a word on the meaning 
of Tcpwrdyovog. He maintains that it does not mean ' first born,' as it is 
being translated, but ' recently born,' and refers to E 194, where 7T/uuro7raye<c is 
used of a newly made wagon. S. believes it possible that the translation ' first 
born ' has arisen through a mistaken belief that recently born animals were 
not sacrificed. That this is a mistaken belief S. shows from post-Homeric 
writers, and emphasizes the stability of sacrificial ritual. 

42. Zu Dionysios von Halikarnasos, G. Mentzner, Plauen im Vogtlande. 
This article covers 22 pages, and is called out mainly because the author finds 
Cobet in his ' observationes criticae et paleographicae ad Dion. Hal. antiquitates 
romanas' (Leiden, 1877) has in the main agreed with, and thereby confirmed, 
what M. had already published in the JJ. 1S77, pp. 809-34. However, M. is 
not wholly satisfied with Cobet's work, and notes 25 passages in the 6th book 
of Dion, where in text reading or interpretation he differs from Cobet ; they 
are VI 9, 13, 16, 17, 22, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 36, 40, 41, 42, 44, 47, 48, 49, 56," 61, 
69, 83, 84, 88, and 93. 

47. Die Consecut. temporum des praes. hist, zunachst bei Caesar, A. Hug, 
Zurich. This comes in reply to Heynacher's ' was ergibt sich aus d. sprach- 
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gebrauch Caesar's im Bell. G. fur d. behandlung der lat. syntax in d. schule' 
(Berlin, 1881). H. denies the principle laid down by Hug (JJ. i860, pp. 877-87) 
with reference to subjunctive clauses (excepting those introduced by cum) 
dependent upon a hist, pres., namely, that the pres. was very often (in Caes. 
generally) used, though the preterite construction is found equally warranted ; 
that a close study reveals the fact that the position of the subjunctive clause 
with reference to the finite verb has great influence upon the choice of tense, 
thus : (a) if the subjunctive clause follows the hist, present of the principal 
clause, both constructions are promiscuously employed ; (6) if the subjunctive 
clause precedes the pres. hist, of the principal clause, the imperf. as a rule is 
used, with few exceptions. Hug maintains that this principle is in the main 
correct, that further study of his has revealed its influence in Livy, Bk. I, in 
Cicero (Verres) and the Bellum Civile. But taking Bell. Gall, alone, collecting 
all cases where ut, ne, qua, quin, quoniam or priusquam clauses follow a hist, 
pres. the principle applies. Hug has restated it as follows : a subjunctive 
clause, preceding its principal clause which has a pres. hist., is put in the 
imperf. or pluperf. when the last preceding verb is preterite ; if it is present, 
however, the pres. or imperf. may be used, as in subjunctive clauses which 
follow their principal clauses. 

48. Zu Plautus Asinaria, K. Dziatzko, Breslau. That from the time of the 
earliest editors of the Asinaria to the present day the two slaves Leonida and 
Libanus have not been contrasted is remarkable. Two passages seem to D. 
to prove, however, that a decided difference existed, coupled with many points 
of resemblance between them. Leonida was the elder ; he passes himself off 
for Saurea, and that the latter was old is shown in v. 85. Verses 400 and 401 
show that in addition Leonida had no specially beautiful face or figure. This 
makes it impossible, therefore, to give v. 627 to Libanus ; Leonida must be the 
speaker. If these points be well taken, it seems natural and right when we come 
to v. 640, where the young master is refused participation in the consultation 
between the slaves, that the denial came from Leonida, not from Libanus, as 
texts usually give the passage. 

Heft 5 and 6. 

Articles of lesser interest are possibly the following : 50, De Carmine Cereali, 
H. Draheim, Berolini ; 52, Inschriflliches, P. Stengel, Berlin ; 56, Zu Valerius 
Maximus, H. Wersky, Breslau; 59, Ennianum et Ciceronianum, A. Bahrens, 
Groningae; 60, Analekta, G. Landgraf, Schweinfurt ; 6i,R5mische Literatur- 
geschichte in Italien (an d. herausgeber), M. Hertz, Breslau ; 62, Zu Petronius, 
H. Ronsch, Lobenstein; 63, Zu Quintilianus, A. Eussner, Wtlrzburg ; (22), Zu 
Martiales, H. Flach, Tttbingen, and 65, Philologische Gelegenheitsschriften. 
No. 54 is a review by P. Schwartzkopff, Wernigerode, of the dissertatio 
inauguralis philologica ' de ironia Menexeni platonici,' by Theo. Berndt. 55 
reviews Prof. Dr. H. Siebeck's (Basel) Geschichte d. Psychologie I I. 57 is a 
review by H. Berger (Leipzig) of Dr. K. J. Neumann's ' Strabons Quellen im 
uten buche,' I. Kaukasien. habilitationsschrift. 

49. Die legenden vom tode des Pheidias, H. Miiller-Strubing, London. This 
article covers 50 pages. There are two sources of information concerning the 
last days of Pheidias ; the one is Plutarch, who says that after the completion of 
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the chryselephantine statue of Athene for the Parthenon, Pheidias died at Athens 
either by means of poison or through grief. The other is derived from two 
schol. on Aristophanes, and states that Pheid. after completing the chrysele- 
phantine Zeus for Olympia was put to death by the Eleians. Critics follow these 
authorities variously ; E. Curtius has in the main followed Plutarch. That 
Pheidias was at some time in his life in want we gather from Aristophanes' Peace; 
but it is left undetermined in what kind of want he had fallen ; one can merely 
believe that in some way his last days, possibly, were clouded over by misfortune. 
S. discusses then the two stories, that the enemies of Pheidias accused him of 
stealing a portion of the gold intended for the Athene statue, and that he was 
charged with having made upon the shield of Athene a likeness of himself 
and of Perikles in a battle scene of the Amazons. S. holds that both stories 
are improbable, that they are artists' legends, repeated by the periegetes 
to admiring travellers, that Plutarch accepted such stories too readily, and 
that Pausanias, the great traveller, makes no mention of the second story 
shows that he did not believe it. With regard to the first story S. raises 
the point whether the law did not require an account to be rendered by the 
contractor to the state before he could lay down his duties and be absolved 
from them ; and if that is so, and if, as we have no evidence to the contrary, 
the law had been satisfied, how could this charge of his enemies be brought 
against him ? With regard to the second charge, how could it be brought by 
the same man who brought the first, Minon, and failed so completely in 
maintaining it? How could it be so thoroughly believed in that upon his 
charge Pheid. was thrown into prison? Why, if there was a likeness, had it 
not been at once detected, and that too by the public eye ? Did it require the 
eye of an artist, of Minon, to detect it ? Besides, one of the characters on the 
shield was a slave, and would Pheid. take the trouble to immortalize himself or 
Perikles in the role of a naked slave hurling a rock? 

The date of Pheidias' death is discussed at some length. That 431 B. C. 
cannot be taken as certain is maintained by Sauppe, and M.-S. takes the same 
view ; with a tendency, however, to settle on 434 or 435 B. C. The story 
touching the honesty of Perikles is also touched upon, while the author 
devotes quite a number of pages to the question where Pheidias breathed 
his last. S. sums up his article thus : Pheidias passed away peacefully, 
when, we cannot decide, since his death was not noticed in the din of the 
Peloponnesian war ; hardly, however, in Olympia itself, since his grave would 
have been pointed out, as well as the creations of his art ; rather in some corner 
of the Eleian land ; and when the Athenians were able to visit Olympia after 
the peace of Nikias, they then admired the mighty Zeus-statue, but over the 
grave of its maker the grass had already grown green. 

5t. Phlegyer-sagen, A. Schultz, Hirschberg in Schlesien. The names 
Elatos, Panopeus and Koronis are the most familiar in these myths. The 
Phlegyans as well as the myths are of Thessalian origin ; later the people 
migrated to Boeotia and Phokis. Elateia in Phokis is described by the Greeks 
as of Phlegyan origin, but in Pausanias it is said (VIII 4, 3) that Elatos himself 
came from Arkadia. That would mean, according to K. O. Mailer's rule, that 
a portion of the Phlegyans had penetrated into Arkadia ; in fact Elatos was 
honored in Tegea. In the miraculous fire-birth S. sees a resemblance to the 
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birth of Asklepios and of Dionysos; all three represent force. Dionysos is 
the god of vegetation, who alternately kills and re-animates it. So Asklepios 
is the chief divinity of the Phlegyans, a similar personification of vegetation. 
He belongs to both worlds — the world here and the world below. The mother's 
name (Koron is Kopuvq =; eirSoc cTe<j>avov, Hesych.) signifies crown, and it is 
the curving, crown-shaped earth which in the springtime yields flowers and 
garlands. It is as mother earth that Koronis appears among the nurses of 
Dionysos. How Apollo got into the Phlegyan myth as the father of Askle pios 
Schultz does not know, but conjectures that Ischys, son of Elatos, the para- 
mour of Koronis according to the familiar story (Pind. P. 3), was the original 
figure. 

(38). Zu Sophokles Antigone, F. Kern, Berlin. The passage dwelt upon 
lies in vv. 755-57. The argument is in favor of retaining these lines in their 
present order and in the form in which they have been handed down. Of 
course the greatest trouble found with these lines is the apparently incorrect 
use of KoriAfeiv. How can it be used after the unfilial words of Haimon just 
preceding? K. finds none of the attempts to interpret the lines either as they 
stand or through emendation to be satisfactory. After Haimon has exhausted 
his arguments and declared his intention to perish with Antigone, he declares 
to his father that it is impossible to see a threat in merely contradicting 
unfounded words. With reference to owe ev fpoveiv, he has just been called 
strop ypevijv by his father, and returns him his compliment now in this much 
milder form. A hesitation in the voice before these words would have added 
greatly also toward weakening the hardness of the line. The father sees, 
however, plainly enough his son's insubordination (as the beginning of 756 
shows) and his transfer of allegiance. But the very form in which Haimon 
casts his words in 755 shows also that a respect still exists in his breast for his 
father's authority. We have here what is called a condition contrary to fact ; 
and this fact, namely, " You are my father and I respect you," is what at just 
this time strikes Kreon unpleasantly. He thinks it is a kind of wheedling or 
flattery on his son's part, and hence it is that he turns to him with the words jj-rj 
K&rUiXe fie. 

53. Zu Thukydides, A. Grossmann, Neumarkt in West Preussen. Six 
passages in Thuk. are treated here. First, III 36, 2, G. fails to adopt Classen's 
Kai before 5n, He does not look upon on . . . enoa/aavro as the princ. clause. 
Classen, however, held to this view, and considered the fault of the Mytilenaeans 
as the main idea of the passage. G. looks upon this as an error; it is rather 
the anger of the Athenians which is emphasized, through the influence of which 
they decided upon the cruel punishment. Secondly, III 82, 5, G. translates 
differently from Classen : " Wer mit (offenen) nachstellungen gliick hatte, gait 
fur verst&ndig, wer allerhand verd&chtigungen ausklilgelte war noch bedeuten- 
der." Thirdly, IV 14, 2, G. believes this sentence is taken from II 8, 4; that 
it does not suit the context here, where there is no variety of action described, 
as in II 8, 4, and that we have here to do with something which has been 
smuggled into the text. Fourthly, IV 113, 2, Classen and Stahl both read 
eKKoBevdovrec without any manuscript authority. G. would read KadevSm/re^, 
which has MS authority. Fifthly, IV 117, 2, G., differing from Classen, 
translates : " denn es kam ihnen vor alien darauf an ihre (gefangenen) burger 
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wiederzuhaben, so lange Brasidas noch imgliicke war, und sie wollten, naclidem 
Br. vorteile errungen, und die Spartanische sache der Athenischen gegenuber 
ins gleichgewicht gebracht hatte, sogar diese vorteile fahren lassen, dafUr aber 
jene (die gefangenen) in folge der gleichheit der erfolge (also ohne demiitigung) 
befreien und so noch die chance haben, als kSnnten sie auch noch siegen 
(wenn sie nehmlich weiter kampften). Sixthly, IV g8, 2, G. proposes a change 
of text : olf av 7rpo? to eludbg aai dbvunnai, ' dem herkommen gemass.' 

58. Anzeige von B. Lupus, Cornelius Nepos oder Julius Hyginus. Der 
sogenannte Cornelius Nepos, von G. F. Unger, aus d. abhand. d. kais. bayer. 
akademie der wiss. I CI. XVI band, Miinchen, 1881. The object of this 
book reviewed by L. is to prove that Nepos is not the author of De Viris 
Illustribus. The matters of fact and of language bearing on this view are 
developed in two chapters, and in the third the attempt is made to prove that 
Hyginus, the freedman of Augustus, the litterateur, historian, and librarian, 
is the author of the 23 lives. Lupus, however, in his review of this thesis, 
holds to the authenticity and identity of Nepos as the author. He does not 
believe there is anything in ' De Viris Illustribus ' that can influence us to 
settle upon the peaceful government of Augustus or the floruit of Hyginus 
as the time of the author. He believes that he lived a generation earlier, 
when all things were under the control of sovereign generals and a supreme 
soldiery — in the time of Nepos himself, and that Nepos was the author. 

59. Zur Erklarung der Aeneis, Th. Pliiss, Basel. This article is in reply to 
'die politische Tendenz der Aeneide Vergils,' by Georg, Stuttgart, 1880, in 
which he criticized Pliiss's own book, ' der reiz. erzahlender dichtung, und die 
Aeneis Vergils' (Basel, 1882). P. sees in the victory of Memmius over Gyas, 
in the fifth book, a reference by Vergil to those victories which a Memmius, 
during the Augustan period, won as champion of the Plebs from a patrician 
Gyas or Geganus, together with the Italians. In the form and fate of Sergius 
he sees a reference to Sergius Catiline. In reply to the question, how could 
this or the victories of Memmius be connected with the praises of Augustus 
and the Julian line, P. answers that Vergil looked upon the strength and 
imperial power of Augustus as the culmination of Roman history. In a certain 
sense Rome had been founded and her history hitherto made that this culmi- 
nating point might be reached — the reign of Augustus ; and what had occurred 
to bend the course of events in this direction had tended to this purpose that 
the Julian gens might be glorified in the person of the first emperor. P. 
defends at considerable length the poetic strength and historical consistency 
of the long passage in the first book, where Jupiter unfolds to Venus the long 
scroll of the future. W. E. Waters. 



Rheinisches Museum, XXXVII 4. 

1. pp. 485-95. R. Forster. Notes on the History of Philology. To the 
question whether copies of Naevius and Ennius existed in the Middle Ages, 
F., after examining certain affirmative evidence quoted by Fr. Haase in lectures 
delivered in 1861, gives a decided negative answer. 

2. pp. 496-505. Chr. Liitjohann. The Text of Cicero's Cato Maior. L. 
thinks the evidence of haste in composition is to be seen most clearly in 
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passages where the author inserted his afterthoughts without stopping to restore 
the connection. So in 55, at the end of a list, stand the words : possum persequi 
permulta oblectamenta rerum rusticarum, sed ea ipsa q uae dixi sentio fuisse longiora; 
and then, in spite of this conclusion, comes a continuation of the list. L. 
thinks that in 55-60 many things occur which might fairly tempt a writer to 
doubt the genuineness of the passage. So in the story of Curius Dentatus he 
fails to find such an illustration of the delights of rural life as may be drawn 
from the same story in Plutarch's version of it. Then the words sed venio ad 
agricolas sound as if there had been no previous talk of farm life. And the 
story of Cincinnatus and Sp. Maelius is given with doubtful accuracy. 
Considering these and other faults in the argument, L. inclines to think that 
Cicero at first wrote 57 immediately after 54, and that the intervening para- 
graphs were very hastily and carelessly written for later insertion. In the 
same way he accounts for 58, and for the transitions in 39-44. Other instances 
are found in 50, 65, 73-74. In view of such a method of composition many 
faults of expression may well be due to the author ; but since our MSS 
command no great confidence, L. thinks an editor should not refuse to cure 
manifest absurdities by simple means. Accordingly in 15 he proposes either 
to write omnibus for quibus, or to insert omnibus after quibus. At the end of 
51, munitam for munitur. In 76 he arranges num ea constansiam requirit aetas ? 
sunt etiam eius aetatis quae media dicitur. From 54 he cuts out the words dixi 
in eo libro quern de rebus rusticis scripsi, and lenientem desiderium quod capiebat e 
Jilio. In 72 the argument should be that old men are more fearless than the 
young, because they know they cannot live long, and thei'efore find it easy to 
sacrifice the little that remains to them. It is therefore probable that a 
considerable number of words have been lost after tueri possit. L. gives what 
he thinks the proper sense as follows : . . . tueri possit <[ senex ; sin autem 
officiis deesse coepit, ut philosophi quidam volunt, sua ei manu vitae finem imponere 
licet ; atque quo propius a morte abesse videlur, eo promptius nescio an vita excedere 
possit ]> mortemque contemnere. 

3. pp. 506-15. C. Wachsmuth. The Collection of Apophthegms in the 
Froben Edition of the Scriptores Gnomici. Several facts of considerable 
interest touching collections of this character and the MSS in which they are 
preserved are brought to light. 

4. pp. 516-530. F. Bucheler. Old Latin. Continuation from XXXVI 2. 
Samentum, a Hernican word (Fronto IV 4, p. 67 Naber), is related to sagmen as 
segmentum to segmen ; the guttural has been lost as in lumen, examen. The 
word belongs to the Italic root sak ; and its general sense is means of divine 
confirmation, token of consecration. B. repeats what Mommsen has said, that 
a special Hernican dialect, distinct from Latin, existed as little (and as much) 
as a Praenestine dialect. In a gloss of Charisius (p. 242 Keil) should perhaps 
be read : buttutti luctus quidam. The word cordolium occurs once or twice in 
Plautus, then again in Appuleius (Met. 9, 21), who may have used it because 
Plautus had done so. The very existence of the word has been denied by 
scholars who wished to print condolium. But it has never lost its place in the 
spoken language. To this day people say cordoglio in Italy and cordojo in 
Spain and cordoli in Wallachia. Pantex is another word rare in the books but 
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common in common speech, as the German Panzer bears witness. Aglna (cf. 
coqulna, rulna, fodlna, etc.) means a balance, or an important part of the 
balance ; hence aginare and aginator of the small trader. Another and more 
extensive employment of agina appears in the Romance languages, where it 
denotes activity or speed. The development of meaning is explained by a 
gloss of Philoxenos : aginat Sianpaacierai orpipet firixavdrai. So once in the 
ancient literature, Petron. 61. Important additions to the known Latin 
vocabulary must be sought by studying the Romance languages. If there were 
a choice between getting another Cena Trimalchionis or recovering one of the 
lost epics of the Empire, B. would choose the former without hesitation ; and a 
single word recovered from the Romance languages may tell us more of Roman 
common speech, character, humor, than a dozen of the words to be found in 
all the authors. What name did the Roman give to a hole in his purse ? The 
dictionaries give an ample collection of words that might do ; in fact the word 
was, to judge from Romance evidence, pertusium. And to stop the hole was 
adturart or returare, the former known only from Romance sources. In the 
literature caseus is the name not only of the material but also of the shape of 
the cheese ; in the dairy of course a distinction was necessary. And the 
African translation of the Bible (I Samuel, 17, 1 8) has the expresion formellas 
casei ; most of the Romance languages have the name formation, which 
appears to be old. The word gotnia, glutton, is used often by Lucilius, once 
by the imitator Appuleius. A comparison with Greek ye/io, yenog, y6/ios is 
entirely natural. In Umbrian gomia is an epithet for the sacrificial sow, 
probably the sits gravida sacrificed to the Chthonian deities. In Spanish 
gomia means glutton. But for the chance preservation of the word in Latin, 
it might seem venturesome to make Spanish explain Umbrian. Lucilius, 450 ff. 
(Lachmann) B. writes as follows : rex cotus ille duo hos ventos austrum atque 
aquilonem, \ novisse aiebat, solos hos : demagis istos | ex nimbo austellos nee nosse 
nee esse putare. The word demagis (= de-\-magis) is a colloquialism for 
eeteros, which would not have suited the metre. Lachmann thought de could be 
compounded only with adverbs of place. Such a generalization rests on few 
particular facts, though it may be right enough for the Augustan poets ; but B. 
thinks it should count for very little as a limitation upon the popular capacity 
for word-formation. Even in deinde, de does not belong to inde as it does to the 
word with which it is combined in de eo or denuo. In numerous prepositional 
compounds the direct bearing of the preposition is upon something outside 
the word with which the preposition is united ; so in deuax, praenimis (beyond 
other things to a high degree). In the quoted passage from Lucilius demagis 
means starting from (or going beyond) the two winds named — more. The word 
survives in Spanish el demas vino, the remaining wine. And it has produced 
derivatives, demasia, demasiado, demasiadamente. The name of Lucilius gives 
B. occasion to propound a curious little question, which he thinks may serve to 
give point to the repeated statement of the need of a careful collation of the Bob- 
bian Scholia to Cicero. The praeco Granius, famous for his humorous quips, is 
said to have borne the praenomen Quintus. For this the authority is found in Cic. 
Brut, 172 and in Mai's reading of Schol. ad Cic. pro Plancio p. 259 Orelli. 
Possibly the Q. in the first passage is due to a corruption, and possibly Mai 
found in his palimpsest what he thought he ought to find. At all events there 
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is reason for thinking the man's name was Aulus Granius. A Roman 
inscription, now at Rokeby Hall in England, was recently published in the 
Ephemeris Epigraphica, IV, p. 297, as follows : Rogat ut resistas, hospes, te hie 
tacitus lapis, \ dum ostendit, quod mandavit quoins umbram te\git\ = | Pudentis 
hominis frugi cum magna fide, | Praeconis OH Grant sunt ossa heic sita. \ tantum 
est. hoc voluit nescius ne esses, vale. A. Granius M. I. Strabilio praeco. Everything in 
this inscription points to the period at which we naturally assume the well-known 
praeco Granius must have died. And this inscription appears to have been 
made for a man of more consequence than the common auctioneer — for a man 
who had relations with the Muses and the poets. And if this be the tombstone 
of the humorist, there is a doubled charm about the faint suggestion of gentle 
humor in the epitaph that some friendly poet wrote. It is well known that 
n sometimes disappeared before a following consonant — very often before s, 
not seldom before a guttural or t. Of such disappearance before d no example 
has been registered from literary Latin, but such a pronunciation as secudo 
kaledas was not unknown to vulgar speech. The nasal appears in the formation 
of the present stem of a considerable number of verbs ; in the perfect stems 
of such verbs the nasal does not appear: pepigi, pupugi, tetigi, and from stems 
ending in dentals, scicidi, tutudi. But the presence of the nasal in tundo led 
in time to the consequence that tund- was regarded as the simple stem of the 
verb, whence the noun tundor and the perfect tunsi. In reduplicated perfects 
of the kind noted the vowel of the penult is short. There are only two 
reduplicated perfects with long stem-vowel — cecidi and pepedi. And pepedi 
belongs (cf. wepdo/iat) by its origin with those reduplicated perfects which were 
from stems that always, in all nominal and verbal formations, end in two 
consonants. Of these four belong to stems that end in nd—pependi, tetendi, 
spopondi, totondi. This last verb was often confounded with tundo, and the 
form totondi was therefore specially exposed to the influence of the analogy of 
tutudi. There would, then, be no occasion for surprise in finding a perfect 
totddi, or, without the reduplication in a compound, attodi, after the manner of 
contudi, Verg. Cat. 10 (8), 16 has the form deposisse, antiquated and given over 
to the vulgar, but used by the poet on account of its adaptability to the difficult 
metre. Another vulgar form, similarly recommended, occurs in v. 9, but has 
been misunderstood by the editors, who print bidente dicit attotonse forfice. In 
the only authoritative MS — that of Brussels — the reading is attodisse forcipe. 
This is entirely right. Such a word as attotonse is a malformation : the redupli- 
cation and the perfect formation in -si are entirely inconsistent with each other. 
Verg. Cat. 7 (9) has the v/ovdputus (in the MSS potus). Plaut. Asin 694 has the 
diminutive putillus. The same diminutive occurs Var. Sat. fr. 568. Here the 
u is short, but this is no conclusive proof of short u for putus. To be 
sure it is p&tus in the passage first cited, but it is there explained that the word 
has something wrong with it. The pentameter quoted by Varro, L. L. Ill 28, 
fill Potoni, sesquisenex puerum, has the syllable long in a related word, and so 
again salaputium in Catull. 53. Probably p&tillus is to be counted as one of 
the derivative words with a quantity different from that found in the simple 
stems. In Plaut. Bacch. 123, the name Poticio has always troubled the 
commentators. It is probably an adjective formed like novicius, emissicius. It 
stands in humorous contrast with tantus natu of the foregoing verse. 
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5- PP- 531-47- O. Ribbeck. Notes on the Menaechmi of Plautus. " In 
philology as in medicine the methods of treatment suffer periodic change. The 
art of patiently letting things alone, of assuring the sufferer that he is entirely 
well, of treating the noli me tangere of the established chronic trouble with some 
gentle draught, some oily hermeneutic salve, is, to be sure, always in practice. 
Apart from that the fashionable treatment for Plautus just now consists in 
distinguishing successive revisions and rearrangements of the plays. And it 
is not to be denied that excellent results have been thus obtained. But it will 
not do to regard this treatment as a panacea, nor to let it work injustice to the 
poet." In these notes R. discusses chiefly the dramatic effects of the play, 
showing how the actors must have behaved and what the spectators must have 
seen, thus defending doubted passages. The changes he proposes are mostly 
in the way of transposition. He arranges 129, 131, 130, 133, 132, 134. He 
takes from Menaechmus and gives to Peniculus, 209 ff, through atque actutum. 
The parallel passages 42-73 and 604-35 are discussed together — too minutely 
for a report. 

6. pp. 548-55. A, V. Gutschmid. Trogus and Timagenes. An attempt to 
prove that Trogus in the Historiae Philippicae produced substantially only a 
translation or an adaptation of the work of Timagenes. The existing frag- 
ments of Trogus's De Animalibus are all translated from Aristotle ; the one 
fragment preserved from the De Plantis is a translation of Theophrastus. But 
in the Historiae Philippicae there are evidences of good research — of the use 
of many authorities; the work is by no means a series of extracts — every 
portion is composed from a mass of digested material. It is highly improbable 
that the Trogus of the books on natural history did all this work himself; he 
transferred to his own pages these evidences and results of research from the 
work of some learned and laborious Greek. No Greek could have been more 
suitable for his purpose than Timagenes ; and a number of remarkable 
coincidences justify the conclusion that Timagenes was in fact the author used 
by Trogus. 

7. pp. 556-66. C. Paucker. De Particularum quarundam in Latinitate 
Hieronymi Usu Observationes. 

8. pp. 567-75. E. Hiller. On the Manuscripts of Tibullus. The conclusion 
is that the Ambrosianus is the one authoritative MS. It is not only the oldest, 
but also the only one entirely free from the conjectures and interpolations of 
the early Italian scholars. The Vaticanus is closely related to it, but there is 
no passage in which we can safely assume that the Vaticanus gives better 
information than the Ambrosianus about the reading of the archetype. The 
Guelferbytanus does not deserve to be regarded at alL 

9- PP. 576-97. F. Becher. On the language of the Epistulae ad Brutum. 
The point of view may be made plain in the words which B. quotes from an 
earlier publication of his own : " Unum atque parem quidem sermonem hae 
epistulae cum veris Ciceronis redolent, tamen hoc discrimen inter utrasque 
interest, ut hie ex propria natura et nativa quadam indole ipsarum epistularum 
fluxerit, ille autem captatus et adscitus sit, ut incorruptae fidei speciem 
arriperet credulosque lectores falleret." This view is maintained through a 
detailed examination of the diction of the letters. 
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10. pp. 598-609. O. Seeck. Studies touching Early Records in Roman 
History. Continued from XXXVII I. A reply to Mommsen's criticisms 
(Hermes, XVII) upon Seeck's view of Pliny's list of Latin cities. 

11. pp. 610-27. E. Meyer. Questions touching Diodorus's Treatment of 
Roman History. The main conclusion is that Diodorus borrowed from an 
annalist who wrote Latin, older than Piso, later than the oldest of those who 
wrote in Greek, in particular, later than Fabius. 

12. pp. 628-44. Miscellany. O. Ribbeck gives emendations to the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylos. 166, aril-ei <5' ev a<p' vkvu,ovev6' vnvu, 171, eftrraiois 
ardxoiat. 382, tuv 6' ktriGrpotyoq bpyf/. 661, pi] tic ovxtp ovx opd/isv. 673, axrof 
aKpiTotyhXAovs, 681, M^p<5vu)f re/lovvraf. N. Wecklein also emends the text of 
Aeschylos. Ag. 78, "Apt/i 6' ovk hi ireicr/. Cf. Horn. v. 23. X&P9 is a gloss. 
Cf. Hesych. s. v. ireior/. Ag. 1633 ff., d?.?M roved' i/iol fiaralav yluasav ad' 
inravBioai \ aoxppovog yva/iqc o" duaprelv dai/iovo; nsipa/nivovg | mufiaXziv iirt] 
rocavra rov Kparovvr' a<^vaax^T6v^>. Cho. 260, (pdivovras £v KtjKt<h. Cho. 995 ff. 
contain an interpolation. This is evidently the passage cited Schol. Eur. Or. 
25. The true reading is to be restored as follows : aypcvfia dr/po; % ve(3pvv 
irodevdvrov \ au-ijxavov rexvtjpa Kal dvoenlivrov ; j apicw & av eIttou; Kal irodtGTqpac 
TOir/lowf. Eum. 959, Tvoivag has made its way into the text from a marginal 
note, displacing a word which was probably exBpdv. Pers. 924 ff., yoov av 
yiwac; nevdr/r^po; . KAay^o <5' apiianpvv laxdv. Sept. 513, oefiew inavx&v, Suppl. 
210, 'TZp/ajg oci' a?i?M( irop-irbg 'EAAr/vav vopoi(. Suppl. 579, arevrac instead of 
WKevcsai. I. Bywater corrects the fragment of Aspasius in the commentary on 
Aristot. Eth. Nic. 4, 2, as follows : <^ml^> Mryapuajs KUfiuSiag fiefHe/tat. H. 
Seume gives a note upon the forms allowed at the end of the verse by Nonnos. 
G. F. Unger calls attention to a quotation from the geographer Phileas found 
in Steph. Byz. 10, 1 : 'ABvdoi rpei( mW«c, i] naff 'EAAqoirovrov, Kal ?/ xar' 
AiyvKTov, Kal 1) Kara rr/v 'lairvyiav ij 'Vrakiav, jj ovderkpuc Ka?,elrac og Qikiai;, iari 
di Kal 'lairvyiat; ■KoXusfiarmv kv JlevKsrioig ovrag /car' bp&ip Aeyd/isvov "ABvdov. If 
this text be correct, Phileas cannot have been, as generally supposed, one of 
the earlier writers ; for the calling of the nominative case bpffy is not older 
than the Stoic school. The reading, therefore, of an inferior Mb, which gives 
fi£Ta iropfffidv in place of /car' bpBijv, must be considered, and Kara, ■KopBjim) 
restored as the true reading. The little Italian town was mentioned by 
Phileas only upon- the occasion of describing the well-known Abydos on the 
Hellespont. O. Busolt contradicts certain conclusions reached by Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff (Philol. Untersuch. I 71 ff.) touching the liability of the Athenian 
allies to military service for the empire. G. Becker has discovered a fragment 
of Suetonius, hitherto unknown, in Scott's Waverley, ch. 10 : epulae ad senatum, 
frandiwn vero ad populum attinet. He infers that there must be Suetoniana 
somewhere in an unexplored English MS. To those who know Scott's habit 
in respect of quotations it may well seem doubtful whether the lost MS is likely 
ever to be found. B. thinks an invention by Scott impossible, because at the 
time when Waverley was written hardly anybody ever thought of Suetonius as 
the author of anything besides the Lives of the Caesars. But this is not very 
convincing. F. B(ucheler) gives notes on three recently discovered short 
inscriptions — Oscan and Paelignian. 

J. H. Wheeler. 
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Revue de Philologie, VIII 1-4. 
No. 1. 

1. Pp. 1-4. The publication of the Aeneid, by Gaston Boissier. Varius 
and Tucca were entrusted with the revision and publication of the Aeneid, but 
it is not known how long a time elapsed before they completed the task. M. 
Boissier attempts to show by means of allusions to the Aeneid in various 
authors, but especially in Horace, that the publication probably occurred in 
A. U. C. 737 (17 B. C), and suggests that Augustus may have caused the publi- 
cation to be made on the occasion of the great festival of that year. 

2. Pp. 5-10. Varroniana, by L. Havet. A dozen valuable emendations. 

3. P. 10. L. Havet calls attention to a fragment of Cassius Hemina (Non. 
483, lacte), " ex Tiberi lacte haurire," which evidently refers to the practices of 
the Bacchanales, and may be added to the details given, Livy, XXXIX 13, 12. 
Cf. Plat. Ion, 5340, al fianxcu apmovrai in tov Trorafiov fieXi nai yaXa narexo- 
[ievat 7 efMppoveg de ovaai ov. 

4. Pp. 11-32. Remarks on Aeschylus, by Henri Weil. More than fifty 
passages critically discussed. Some of the emendations are quite convincing, 
all of them plausible and ingenious. 

5. Pp. 34-54. On the Caeliana of Cicero, by Emil Baehrens. A critical 
discussion, with collation of MSS and numerous emendations. The article is 
indispensable for those who would study this oration. 

6. Pp. 55-74. The Roman Calendar, by Gaston Boissier. The national 
library at Paris has recently acquired a manuscript, probably of the 12th 
century, containing a calendar of the first six months of the year, based upon 
the Fasti of Ovid. M. Boissier, after a brief discussion of the relation of this 
to other similar calendars, gives so much of it as is not found in Ovid. It is 
not without curious and interesting features. 

7. Pp. 75-6. The Subjunctive of Repetition, by Max Bonnet. The author 
denies that the subjunctive is ever due to repetition implied, but is rather used 
in spite of the repetition. 

8. P. 76. In Arnob. 7, 3, L. Havet proposes " Turn quor" (archaistic for cur) 
instead of " Turn quod." 

9. Pp. 77-8. Note on a MS of Nonius Marcellus (No. 347 of the library of 
Berne), by H. Meylan. 

10. Pp. 78-80. Notes on the MSS of Montpellier, by Max Bonnet. 

11. Pp. 81-99. Fragments of scholia on Claudian, by C. A. Pret (communi- 
cated, with some introductory remarks, by Emile Chatelain). 

12. P. 99. In Ov. Met. I 16, A. M. Desrousseaux proposes "sine pondere 
pondera rebus." 

13. P. 100. In Cic. Phil. II 40, 103, J. Gantrelle proposes "quaero " instead 
of " quo ore " (Vat., " quore "). 

14. P. 100. L. Havet emends Arnob. 7, 10, placing "ex casibus imminentia 
fortuitis" immediately after " a nobis mala." 
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15. Pp. 101-2. Notes on Plato's Gorgias, by O. R. I. In 509^, remove 
the comma after (Surfieuiv in ttoTlat/ avayKt; Tamijv elvai rrjv aiax't-OTi]v fior/deiav, fit/ 
lYuvaotiai jiorfitlv, are. It means "this is necessarily the most disgraceful aid 
not to be able to render" — " this is the aid that it is most disgraceful not to 
be able to render." 2. In 483a, cv tuv \oyov kdiCinaBeg is proposed instead of 
gv rbv vbjxov, are. 

16. P. 102. In Plaut. Rud. 49, L. Havet proposes to insert "hie" before 
" hospes." 

17. P. 103-5. Glossematica (IV, V), by Gustav Loewe. 

18. Pp. 106-7. Obituary notice of Gustav Loewe, by Emile Chatelain. 
Loewe was born Feb. t8, 1852, in Saxony. He entered the University of 
Leipzig in 1870, and graduated in 1874, his dissertation being the foundation 
of his subsequent work, " Prodromus Corporis glossariorum latinorum," pub- 
lished in 1876. In 1874 he taught in the family of Professor Wachsmuth at 
Gottingen, and in 1875 he was employed by Ritschl to collate the Codex 
Ambrosianus of Plautus. He remained in Italy, with the exception of one 
brief absence, until the end of 1878. He went from Italy to Spain to prepare 
the materials of the " Bibliotheca patrum latinorum " for the Academy of 
Sciences of Vienna. At the Escurial he worked with Charles Graux. In the 
autumn of 1879 ne went to Leipzig, and for one semester discharged the duties 
of a professor. In 1880 he went to Gottingen, where he acted as " custos " of 
the University Library until his death, which occurred Dec. 16, 1883, in conse- 
quence of a fall. During this period he frequently visited Italy. He had 
been offered the chair vacated by F. Leo at Kiel, but declined on the ground 
that it was not his calling to teach. 

Loewe was fond of prolonged close application. He never lost an opportunity 
of examining manuscripts, and always spent every moment of available time 
in studying them. He paid the closest attention to minute details. 

In addition to his " Prodromus " he published many articles on glossaries in 
various journals, but especially the Rheinisches Museum, and left in manuscript 
a work entitled " Glossae nominum." He took an important part in the 
"Analecta Plautina" (1877), and in the new edition of some of the plays of 
Plautus, especially the Asinaria and Amphitruo. As a palaeographist his 
attainments were of a high ordor. Of this he gave proof in his publication of 
the " Exempla Scripturae Visigothicae." 

In the midst of his numerous engagements he always found time to render 
service to others when called upon. He cultivated his science with a disinter- 
estedness, a self-denial, a loftiness of view, which render his loss one of the 
most deplorable that Latin philology could have suffered. 

19. Pp. 108-9. P. Thomas offers a new theory as to the meaning of "Ajax 
male defensus," in Juv. X 5, 84-85. 

20. P. 109. L. Havet defends the MS reading in Plaut. Rud. 43, " earn 
vidit ire e ludo fidicinio domum." The proceleusmaticus is not without 
parallel, whereas the emendation Jidicino violates an invariable rule : l the fifth 

1 How about such cases as Trinum. 598, tbit statim aliquo in maxumam malam crucem ? In 
Trinum. 311, nimio satiust, ut opust ita ted esse, quam ut animo lubet (a trochaic tetrameter), 
we have a choice between the double iambic ending and the proceleusmaticus with hiatus. 
Cf. Trinum. 533, ille ager fuit; Curcul. 66, nullist id ab eo petas; 86, non recipiat mare 
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foot must not be an iambus ending with a word. " En somme, ' fidicino ' est 
en soi un barbarisme, et change un vers correct en un vers faux ; il faut done 
rayer cet adjectif dans les lexiques, et, dans les editions du Rudens, il faut 
revenir au texte que les scribes avaient respecte, et que les philologues ont 
corrompu." 

21. Pp. 110-112. Book notices, by H. L., E. C, and C. Jullian. 

No. 2. 

1. Pp. 113-126. On the marriage of Roman soldiers, by J. B. Mispoulet. 
In this interesting article it is demonstrated that the theories that have hitherto 
been held on this subject are false. The errors have grown chiefly out of a 
misinterpretation of the expression " ius conubium," of which he shows that 
" il signifie la faculte de contracter un mariage regi par le droit civil romain, 
de telle sorte qu'un pareil mariage produira tous les effets que la loi romaine 
attache aux iustae nuptiae; le fils suivra la condition du pere et sera in patria 
potestate, ce qui engendera l'agnation avec toutes ses consequences au point de 
vue de la tutelle et de la succession." Those specially interested in the subject, 
of course, will study the original article ; hence we may dispense with an 
abstract of it here. 

2. Pp. 126-128. L. Havet argues that Verg. Georg. i 100-101 is an interpo- 
lation, having been added (because of its " laetissima farra ") as a grammatical 
illustration of " laetus ager " in the next verse. 

3. Pp. 129-131. The Scholia of Aristophanes and the Apollodori Bibliotheca, 
by P. Decharme. The author argues that the scholiast did not have a copy of 
the Bibliotheca different from ours, but introduced the variations himself. 

4. Pp. 131-132. P. D. calls attention to the fact that the emendation of 
cfwXqv into (ftanqv in Apoll. Bibliotheca, III 12, 6, 8, is confirmed by a scholion on 
Eur. Androm. 687. 

5. Pp. 132-134. On que, ve, ne, after short e, by Emile Thomas. M. Harant 
is in error concerning the total absence of this phenomenon from Cicero's 
orations. Cf. In Verrem, V xlv, 118, doloreque; Pro Tullio, 33, stationeque 
utuntur; Pro Plancio xli, 98, confiteareque aliquando ; De Domo, vtii, 19, 
Tigraneque ; Philipp. X xi, 25, consuetudineque (in a decree) ; XIII xx, 46, 
maioreque ; XIV ix, 26, ipseque in ; XIV xiv, 36, ipseque (decree) ; Pro Cae- 
cina, xxiii 64, sineque (ace. to the Turin palimpsest). Hence the conjecture of 
Baiter, libertateque utuntur, in De Leg. Agr. II xxxi, 86, and that of Madvig, 
illeque, in Pro. Rose. Am. xxxix, 114, may be correct. The cases where 

(emended by Brugman) ; 693, (tetram.), in malam crucem ; Asin. 64, liberis suis ; in Asin. no 
TJbieris? — Ubiquomque lubitum erit animo meo, it is necessary to read "eris" to prevent 
uvuu, and " erit " or O*-"-'*-' with hiatus to prevent the '• double ending." The position 
taken by M. Havet with regard to the propriety of this emendation is unquestionably correct; 
but to pronounce the law of the fifth (or penultimate) foot "invariable" is to encourage 
the very spirit he condemns by saying that the difficulties of Plautinian versification " tien- 
nent pour une bonne part a la precipitation avec laquelle les theoriciens modernes, et parmi eux 
les plus grands, se sont mis a niveler hativement les textes, et a y abattre de parti pris les 
jalons de la tradition antique." The argument from text to metre, and then from metre to 
text, when conducted with cautious conservatism, may lead to secure results ; but if conducted 
rashly it -will inevitably lead to confusion. 
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elision occurs are indicated in the above list by giving the next word. The 
author adds a partial list_ for other works of Cicero, containing for que twelve 
examples without elision and eleven with it ; for tie, two examples of each 
sort ; for ve, one without elision. This does not include the cases that occur 
in accepted emendations, such as Tusc. Ill xxviii, 67, obduruisseque iam. 
So in Caes. B. G. VI xii, 6, que is to be retained with the best MSS, and in 
B. G. V xxv, 5, quaestoreque should be read. 

6. P. 134. To the list of examples of " malum ! " A adds Gell. xiii, 12, 8. 

7. Pp. 135-144. Remarks on a tariff recently discovered at Palmyra, by R. 
Cagnat. This interesting discussion is intended to supplement the articles of 
the Marquis de Vogue published in the Journal Asiatique, 1883, and since 
republished with additions and corrections. 

8. P. 144. L. Havet shows that in the fragment of Varro found in Non. 
4g2, fructuis, " socius est hostibus socius," etc., " es ? " should be read for "est," 
the ?, however it may have been made, having been mistaken for t. 

9. Pp. 145-146. L. Havet gives an interesting discussion of the relation of 
Vergil's eulogy of Italy, Georg. ii 136 ff., to a somewhat similar passage of 
Varro. The latter suggested the former to Vergil. 

10. P. 146. L. Havet proposes " sinum" for " signum " in Plin. H. N. 33, 
154. Mentor did not make statues. 

11. Pp. 147-156. The Vaticanus 90 (r) of Lucian; remarks on the MS, and 
a collation of the Mortuorum Dialogi, by Pierre de Nolhac. 

12. P. 156. L. Havet emends Laevius Ap. Charis. 288 Keil. 

13. Pp. 157-160. Book notices. 

14. Revue des Revues, pp. 1-96. Germany begun. 

No. 3. 

1. Pp. 161-164. The marriage of Vespasian according to Suetonius, by 
Edouard Cuq. In the passage relating to this marriage (c. 3), the reading 
delegatam, found in most MSS, is to be retained. It has reference to the 
proceeding known as " delegatio liberti," which the author discusses. 

2. Pp. 164-167. Varroniana, by L. Havet. Seven emendations. 

3. Pp. 167-170. Ad Hyperidis Demosthenicam, by F. Blass. Discussion 
of a few fragments, the MS of which the author had hitherto been unable to 

see. 

4. P. 170. Ad Ciceronis Caelianam, by E. Baehrens. In §21, for " nauare " 
read " venditare." 

5. Pp. 171-172. On Plat. Rep. VIII xi, 558 a, by H. Weil. In the sentence 
tj oinrw . . . uaTrep ijpu(, omit the commas and aal after fikoy. The vpus is an 
invisible Hero rendering service in battle. The Greeks sometimes left an 
empty space for one in their line of battle. The Etymologicum Magnum gives 
dird roil dipoe as one etymology of rjpuc* 
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6. Pp. 172-183. In Cic. pro Rabirio V 17, L. Havet proposes "vestra" 
for " una " with " vindicta." 

7. P. 173. Pierre de Nolhac make* an addition and some corrections to his 
article in the Revue de Philologie VIII, pp. 147 ff. 

8. Pp. 174-176. Book notices. 

9. Revue des Revues, pp. 97-208. Germany (completed), Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, United States, France (begun). 

No. 4. 

1. Pp. 177-186. On equites equo private, by J. B. Mispoulet. The author 
maintains that there was no body of horsemen of this sort, and that the name 
itself never had any existence. He denies that there was any ordo equester or 
any census equesterbelore the time of the Gracchi. If his premises are true, his 
arguments are, taken as a whole, quite convincing, though some of them seem 
to have but little force. 

2. Pp. 187-190. The Manuscripts of Montpellier (second article), by Max 
Bonnet. 

3. Pp. 190-191. Ad Hyperidis Demosthenicam (second article), by F. Blass. 
A revision of part of the first article. (See above.) 

4. P. 192. Book notices. 

5. Revue des Revues, pp. 209-365. France (completed), Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy, Holland, Russia, Sweden and Norway. Table of Contents. 

M. W. Humphreys. 



Archiv fur Lateinische Lexikographie und Grammatik. Zweiter Jahr- 
gang. 

Heft 1. 

From the ' Jahresbericht der Redaktion ' at the end of this number, pp. 146- 
148, we are pained to learn that this undertaking, which has already done so 
much for Latin scholarship, has not met with the pecuniary support which it 
certainly deserves. The number of paying subscribers at the beginning of 
this year is said to be only 267 ; of these only 6 fall to America. Surely this 
is not creditable to the scholarship of our country, when we consider that this 
is a journal which ought to be in every college library and in the hands of 
every progressive Latin teacher. 

This number begins with an article by Wolfflin, dedicated to the venerable 
Professor Georges on the occasion of his recent Doctorjubilaum, discussing 
" Frustra, nequiquam und Synonyma," pp. 1-24. Frustra and nequiquam are 
both found in Plautus. Frustra, in form a comparative like dextra, is of course 
to be connected -with fraus and the participle frausus, having the meaning of 
deceiving one's self or being deceived in one's expectations. Frustra laborare, 
used-first by Lucretius (IV 1099), continues in use down to a late period, while 
nequiquam laborare only occurs in Sil. Ital. 16, 508. In prose frustra temftare 
is more usual, but Vergil (Aen. VIII 232) ventures on nequiquam t.; so after 
him Livy, Lucan and Silius Italicus. Frustra esse, so common in archaic 
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writers and those under archaic influence, is entirely avoided by Cicero and 
Caesar. The first author to use frustra ^followed by an infinitive is Publilius 
Syrus, while Sallust is the first to use id, res, ea res as the subject of est in this 
phrase. After him other prose writers introduce various subjects as mceptum, 
spes, curatio, iligenia, consilium, etc., until Ulpian, Dig. 33, 4, 1, 8 uses an entire 
clause, quidquid demonstratae rei additur frustra est. Whether the qui of 
nequiquam (nequicquani) is of ablative origin or accusative admits of doubt. 
(On p. 89 Wolfflin calls attention to Studemund's statement that only the form 
nequiquam occurs in the Ambrosianus of Plautus, a fact which rather favors 
the ablative origin.) No vital distinction can be drawn between frustra and 
nequiquam. Cicero uses the latter word only twice, in pro Quinct. 79, where 
there is a reminiscence of Ter. Heaut. 2, 3, 104, and in Tusc. 3, 59, where he 
translates a verse of Euripides. This may seem a little remarkable, as Sallust 
and Livy use nequiquam freely, and Caesar uses it twice, frustra ten times. 
But Nepos, Velleins, both the Senecas, Columella, Celsus, both Plinies and 
Suetonius also avoid it, and Tacitus and Quintilian each uses it but once, which 
amounts to a stylistic veto. Wolfflin ascribes this avoidance to the influence 
of juristic Latin. As a consequence in prose the word soon became obsolete. 
The rare cases where it occurs may perhaps be due to the reading of Sallust 
and Livy. Servius deemed it necessary to explain it by sine causa (Verg. Aen. 
V 81). In later Latin poetry nequiquam is not much more frequent than 
frustra, and the fact that it is so at all is perhaps due to the greater influence 
of Vergil. Lucretius always uses ». at the beginning of the Hexameter. In 
Vergil its position is much freer. Vergil too is the only author to use 
nequiquam with a negative (Aen. VIII 370 ; Ciris, 225). 

Even frustra would seem to have been in danger of extinction in the later 
Latin, and like nequiquam it has left no trace in the Romance languages. 
Adverbial forms and phrases which took the place of these two words are 
inaniter, irrito, in cassum, cassum, casse, casso, in vanum (Fr. en vain, Sp. en 
vano), in vano, vane, in vacuum, vacue, sine causa, ingratis. To trace, as 
Wolfflin does, the rise and respective use of each of these would lead us too 
far. It is interesting to observe that a comparison of Plautus with Terence 
indicates that long before Cicero the sermo urbanus had a tendency to exclude 
nequiquam. Terence uses it but once, frustra eleven times. Plautus has/, 
nineteen times, n. thirteen times. 

Paul Greyer, pp. 25-47, gives some " Beitrage zur Kenntniss des gallischen 
Lateins." Little has been done in the way of defining the characteristics of 
Gallic Latin. The fact that Gaul so early became penetrated with Roman 
culture, and that down to a late period its rhetoricians stood in so high repute 
in Italy, may prevent our expecting many evidences of provincialism in its 
earlier literary monuments. Later sources are the Lex Salica, juristic formulae, 
the Merovingian records, Gregory of Tours, and Fredegar, and of especial 
importance the grammarian Vergilius Maro of the sixth century. The correct 
use of prepositions is now-a-days one of the hardest things for foreigners to 
master, and it was so for Gallic writers. Vergilius Maro confuses con ~ cum 
and apud. Sulpicius Severus nearly three centuries before had used loquiapud 
in the sense of loqui cum. In the Lex Salica and later documents apud is 
frequently used for cum. Gregory of Tours seems to have been aware of this 
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mistake so frequent with his countrymen, and being on his guard against it, he 
fell into the opposite error of using cum for the correct apud. Compare e. g. 
Hist. Franc. IX 10, magnum cum regibus honorem habere with Tac. Hist. I 64, 
Valens nulla apud Vitellium honore fuit. Fredegar falls into the same error. 
Again apud is confused with ab, due to the fact that in the pronunciation apud 
after loss of d and was actually reduced to ab (especially in South France, in 
North France to od, from *avod, *avd, *aud). So we find elevatus est apud 
Wulfradum ducem, for ab Wulfrado duce (Continuator Fredegarii, pars I, c. 93). 
For this apud loo Gregory substitutes cum. Cf. Hist. Franc. VII 34, me cum 
omnibus (rz ab omnibus') electum esse regem. Peculiar contracted forms of the 
possessive pronouns, ma, sa, /us, etc., attested by Vergilius, are next discussed, 
and the use, frequent in the Merovingian records, of situs for eius and eorum. 
The use of eius for suus, on the other hand, is rare, but there are many cases 
of the plural eorum (later illorum, Fr. leur) for suus, and in the eighth century 
illorum and eorum were probably no longer felt to be genitive forms. At any 
rate they are used for other oblique cases. The dropping of final / in verbal 
forms, so common in Italy, is not a characteristic of Gallic Latin until a very 
late period (12th century), but a subjunctive present in it (sometimes ei) for at 
is very frequent (so in French a is weakened to e, while in the other Romance 
languages the a has been preserved in the subj. pres. of the second and third 
conjugations). Numerous vulgar forms (Gallic and Italian) of sum, possum and 
volo conclude the article. 

Franz Harder, p. 47, proposes to read teque aquipotens (for omnipotens) Neptune 
in the verse of Turpilius quoted Cic. Tusc. IV 72. 

Perhaps the most attractive article of the number is Thielmann's, pp. 48-89, 
"Habere mit dem Infinitiv und die Entstehung des romanischen Futurums," 
which is to be continued. It is now well established that the Romance future 
is the result of a composition with habeo, e.g. Ital. canterb (cantarb) = cantar{e)-ho 
= cantare habeo. To derive it from the future perfect cantavero is impossible 
for many reasons. The development of the future meaning within the Latin 
itself is now most clearly shown by Thielmann. He discusses the use of habeo 
with the infinitive under two heads, first, where it expresses capability or 
possibility, and second, where it expresses necessity. It is from this latter usage 
that the future notion is ultimately derived. Although so closely corresponding 
with the Greek use of ix u > habeo dicere cannot properly be called a Grecism. 
It was taken from the vulgar language, and our first instance of it is found in 
Cicero's pro Sex. Roscio (§ 100), a speech which is well known to contain many 
vulgar elements. Plautus does not use it, and even Cornificius, II 27, 43, has 
quod dicant non habere. 

In the Orations Cicero only uses dicere thus with habeo followed by de or an 
indirect question, but in the Letters the usage is extended to scribere and polliceri. 
Even here habeo quod is much more frequent. With two exceptions, habeo in 
Cicero always precedes the infinitive. (In the sense of necessity, developed 
later than Cicero, the opposite order obtains.) No example of this construction 
is found in Caesar, Catullus or Livy. Lucretius has h. dicere, Horace h.suadere. 
Ovid uses it twice, and Augustus, according to Suetonius (Aug. 58), said habeo 
precari. It is used by Gellius and Apuleius, evidently not in imitation of 
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Plautus or Cato, but directly drawn from the living speech. As one might 
expect, this use of habeo is greatly extended in Latin translations of Greek 
originals made in the second or third centuries, and no one uses it more 
freely than Tertullian. We even find a forerunner of the Ital. non ho die dire, 
non hanno donde vivere, in such a sentence as neque in quo haurire /tapes = oiire 
avrAj/fia ixeic. 

Habeo with the infin. in the sense of necessity is found first in the elder 
Seneca, Contr. I, r, l(),quid habui facere ? — quid debui facere ? Compare Cornif. 
IV 34, quid me facere convenit, and Verg. Eel. I, 41, quid facerem ? Side by side 
with this construction we have, beginning with Seneca and continuing for 
several centuries, habeo dkendum , which, however, was crowded out, and had no 
survival in the Romance languages. Necesse habeo, used first in negative and 
afterwards in positive sentences, is another expression which even into the 
sixth century disputes the ground with the simple habeo. The African Latinity 
developed in a surprising way the use of habeo with infinitive. Tertullian 
furnishes over 80 examples, and of these more than 60 show a passive infinitive, 
a fact not without significance, e. g. the prophecy Ies 53, 7, sicut ovis ad occisi- 
onem ducetur et quasi agnus coram tondente se . . . non aperiet os suum, appears 
in Tertullian in this abbreviated form : tamquam ovis ad victimam adduci habens, 
et tamquam ovis coram tondente sic os non aperturus. Comparing adduci habens 
with aperturus, we see at once that it takes the place of a future passive parti- 
ciple. There was no need to change aperturus to aperire habens, and hence in 
part the excess of passive infinitives. Thielmann gives many illustrations, 
which cannot be cited here, showing the development of the future meaning. 

Wolfflin, pp. 90-99, discusses the use of the adverbial cetera, alia, reliqua, omnia, 
cuncta. Cetera is no more to be regarded as a Grecism than ceterum, and to explain 
it there is no need to resort to an ellipsis of quod ad. The singular ceterum is 
not used by Caesar nor by Cicero except in ad Quint, frat. 2, 12, I, but Sallust 
uses it thrice in the Catilina and 50 times in the Jugurtha. Hexameter poets 
naturally preferred cetera. Cetera is used with verbs, and much more frequently 
with adjectives. Vergil first connected it with nouns (Aen. Ill 594), and in 
the Silver Age this is confined to poets. Alia is said to have been used by 
Sallust in his histories. Cicero uses it in his philosophical dialogues, but not 
in his orations, in place of a second partim. Its use at all times seems to have 
been very restricted, reliqua is still more rare. Omnia was first used by Vergil 
(Aen. IV 558 ; IX 650), but not taken up by the prose writers of the Silver Age, 
although after Fronto it is used sparingly. In poetry too it is rare. Cuncta for 
omnia is poetical, and so multa for multum ; possibly the adverbial use of 
pleraque was confined to Gellius. 

Grober, pp. 100-107, continues his list of ' Vulgarlateinische Substrate 
romanischer WOrter' through the letter D. We notice in syllables long by 
position, the following quantities assigned, which differ from the pronunciation 
generally assumed to be correct : dens, diclus (although the Italian detto favors 
dlclus), digitus. 

A further specimen of the Thesaurus Latinus prepared by Hauler, pp. 108-9, 
contains the words ab-aliud, ab-alter-utrum, abambutare, abamita, abanet, abante, 
and abarcere. 
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A list of over 100 new words beginning with a to be added to the Lexica is 
given on pp. 1 10-1 5. Pp. 1 16-20 contain suggestive contributions by Buecheler, 
"zu Plautus, Seneca und Persius," in which certain figurative uses of turtur, 
turturilla and titi not dwelt upon in the Lexica are richly illustrated. Theodor 
Korsch takes decreto in Propertius, 2, 32, 31, to be an abstract substantive from 
decresco, so that sine decreto nearly equals sine capitis deminutione. In the 
Miscellen, pp. 121-136, will be found short articles on culteolum, callicuia, aris, 
speculum, trux (O. Ribbeck) ; purare (F. Scholl) ; paulum, pusittum, parum und 
Synonyma (G. Helmreich) ; Agnaphus Exagillttm (M. Bonnet) ; Tranix (K. 
Hofmann); spacus, Ital. spago (K. Sittl); instabilis, innabilis, Ovid. Met. I 16 
(C. Nauck); pauciloquus, gremia (L. Havet); est videre (Wolfflin). Pp. 137-45 
are taken up with reviews. M. Warren. 

Germania. Vierteljahrsschrift fur deutsche Alterthumskunde. Herausge- 
geben von Karl Bartsch. Wien, 1884-S5. 

Fedor Bech continues his proposed emendations in Ettmiiller's edition of 
Heinrich v. Meissen (Frauenlob), cf. American Journal of Philology, Vol. III. 
Other articles on the subject are to be added. The present one is specially 
devoted to Spriiche 43-126 inclusive. 

H. Herzog has an article, " Urkundliches zu Mittelhochdeutschen Dichtern," 
in which he throws some light upon the lives of minor Middle High German 
poets. The writers mentioned are Wetzel, AbsalSn, Goeli, Pfeffel and Winli. 
The author of the legend of Saint Margaret, spoken of by Rudolf v. Ems in 
his Alexander as " min friunt her Wetzel," seems to have been the Wetzel of 
Heidelberg whose name, with that of other members of the family, occurs in 
several documents, mostly of Constance, during 1236-69. The hereditary 
castle of the family lies to the northwest of Bischofszell in the canton Thurgau. 
In '' min friunt Absalon " of Rudolf v. Ems we have a poet Absalon from the 
immediate neighborhood of Rudolf's home, who is mentioned in three docu- 
ments of Salem 1262-64. " Her Goeli" was probably the Diethelmus Goeli 
who appears in Basle documents of 1254-76. The only " her Pfeffel " that can 
be authenticated during the lifetime of his patron Duke Frederic of Austria 
(fi246), occurs in a document of 1 243, in the archives of Aargau. Winli was 
evidently the " Otwinus ioculator " of an undated document in the Wettingen 
archive of Aarau (1248). 

K. Bartsch prints and comments upon some fragments of a poetical version 
of the Saint Nicholas legend from the 13th century which he found in Kolmar. 

F. Hornemann, in an interesting paper, " Zu Walther's Vokalspiel " (Lach- 
mann 75 s5 , Pfeiffer 2, Paul 55), dissents from Wilmanns, who maintains that the 
Vokalspiel must necessarily have been composed in Meissen (cf. Wilmanns, 
Leben und Dichten Walther's v. d. Vogelweide). Wilmanns' researches upon 
the subject of Walther have been so extensive, his knowledge is so large and 
accurate, and his criticisms and opinions generally so sound and discriminating, 
that one is apt to refer to his writings as good authorities. We confess that in 
this case we side with Hornemann. It is by no means clear to us why the 
poem could not have been written at some other court. Wilmanns adopts the 
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view of Zacher (Neue Jahrbi'icher fur Philol. und Padag.), who thinks that the 
allusion to the Cistercian convent Toberhi in the closing rhyme of the poem 
could only have been appreciated by the followers of the pomp-loving court of 
Meissen, since only they knew of the poor and gloomy convent in its forest 
loneliness. But was Toberlu at the time when Walther wrote the poem — 
which no doubt occurred after his departure from the court of Philip of Suabia 
— such a proverbial abode of repelling poverty and gloom among the people of 
Meissen, and utterly unknown to other countries ? This seems hardly possible, 
for in 1212 it was known in Meissen as richly endowed and highly honored as 
a place of pure and holy life, favored by the Margrave and his predecessors. 
An allusion in the sense of Zacher would hardly have been complimentary to 
the sovereign at whose court Walther was staying. The close intercourse of 
the court of Meissen with those of Austria and Thuringia would also argue that 
the highly honored Toberlu was not quite unknown in those countries. Poverty, 
winter, and all absence of knightly practices had pressed heavily upon Walther, 
and he finally exclaims : 

" e daz ich lange in solher drii 
beklemmet waere, als ich bin nu 
ich wiirde h mlinech ze Toberlu." 

So rather a monk than such a condition. Here lies the pith. He, the minstrel 
and knight, whose very existence was bound up in the splendor of court life, 
would turn monk, and a Cistercian monk withal, whose austere simplicity was 
the very opposite of court life. Whether a monk in Toberlu or any other 
convent, or whether that convent was rich or poor, was immaterial, but it was 
not unimportant to the rhyme to find a convent ending in u (cf. Wackernagel 
and Simrock editions of Walther). Toberlu was the only Cistercian convent 
in Germany which terminated in that vowel. 

Reinhold K6hler, in a paper, "Zur Legende von der Konigin von Saba oder 
der Sibylla und dem Kreuzholze," describes and comments upon some 
mediaeval fresco-paintings and stories illustrative of the legend of the Queen 
of Sheba, and the miracle performed upon her when she refused to cross Kedron 
on a bridge constructed of the Holy Rood, which, as had been revealed to her, 
was destined to form the cross of the Saviour. Two paintings on the subject 
seem to have escaped all who have heretofore treated the legend. The first is 
found in the church of Saint Barbara in Kuttenberg, Bohemia, and the second 
in the Santa Croce church in Florence. A woodcut of the former accompanies 
the article. Kohler in a second paper furnishes the first strophe of a popular 
song referring to " Elbegast der Meisterdieb " (cf. American Journal of 
Philology, Vol. V). The strophe is taken from Bartsch's edition of" Meister- 
lieder der Kolmarer Handschrift," and was printed as early as 1792 in the 
periodical Bragur, 11, 331. Since that time it has been frequently mentioned 
in connection with the Eibegast saga, but no one hitherto has called attention 
to the fact that the story as told in this strophe is made to do service in a 
carnival play of Jacob Ayrer (fi6o5), entitled " Die zwei paar verwechselten 
Eheleut." The fairy Elbegast is here changed to a wizard Nigromanticus. 

Hermann Dunger devotes a lengthy article to the explanation of the 
expression " Horner aufsetzen " and " Hahnrei." Of an unfaithful wife it is 
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said " Sie setzt (pflanzt) ihrem Manne Horner auf," i. e. she bestows a pair of 
horns upon her husband, and the deceived husband is called " Hahnrei." The 
expressions have never been satisfactorily explained, although most languages, 
even the Greek, at least the later Greek (cf. Artemidor, Oneirokritika, II 12), 
show a similar saying. The dictionaries of Grimm (IV, 2,. p. 1819), Sanders 
and others fail to do so, and Kluge in his new etymological diet. p. 120, rejects 
all former explanations and marks the origin as obscure. Dunger arrives at 
the following result. " Hahnrei " as the name for the deceived husband is simply 
a transferred meaning, its primary signification was gallus castratus, capon. 
The saying " Horner aufsetzen " is derived from the former barbarous habit 
of cutting off the spurs of the animal and inserting them into an incision made 
in the comb, where, as it seems, they became firmly attached and even grew 
larger. This was done to distinguish the capons from the other fowls. Dunger 
takes " Hahnrei " as a compound of Hahn and Reh (cf. run — equus castratus, 
Schiller u. Lttbben, Mittelniederdeut. WSrterb.) 

Jakob Baechtold prints valuable fragments of the Tristan epic which were 
found, together with some verses of Parzival, upon the binding of documents 
from the years 1580-82, in the Zurich archives. Of the three well preserved 
parchment leaves one contains the Parzival and two the Tristan verses. 
Among the orthographical peculiarities of these fragments is the almost 
constant use of the long /", only in a few instances the short s is employed in 
the auslaut. The circumflex is frequently used and often marks the umlaut of 
long vowels. Characteristic is the resistance to umlaut. The Alemannic sc 
stands invariably for sch. Media for tenuis occurs in the auslaut, etc. Dialectic 
coloring points to an Alemannic origin of the MS. 

C. M. Blaas has popular sayings from Lower Austria, and v. Wagner sends 
an article entitled " Ueber die Jagd des grossen Wildes im Mittelalter." v. 
Wagner's paper specially treats of the dogs used in the chase of that time. 
To a certain extent this was done before him by Alwin Schultz, in his 
" Hofisches Leben," yet the article touches upon several points not mentioned 
by Schultz. 

A minor communication from K. Bartsch discusses the word " Erbfall." It 
occurs twice with Luther, and Dietz in his glossary to the reformer's writings 
(I 555), cites it in the sense of "dervon Geschlecht zu Geschlecht forterbende 
Fall Adams." K. Zangemeister in his edition of Luther's Schmalkald articles 
(p. xi) calls attention to the fact that the Heidelberg MS clearly shows that 
Luther himself changed " Erbfall " to " Erbsal." In the Psalms (Wittenberg, 
1539) the word is spelled Erb/al, where the single /looks suspicious and is no 
doubt a printer's error. Luther always doubles the / in fall (cf. Dietz I 627). 
Zangemeister asks whether the sal in Erbsal may not be the ancient die sal= 
traditio. This Bartsch thinks possible, yet the masc. gender of the word would 
show that to Luther and his time sal was merely a derivative syllable. 

The Miscellany has a contribution from W. Hiraeus that explains some 
passages in the macaronic poem " Floia," which its editor, Dr. E. Sabell, in 
Berlin, has found difficult to understand. Hiraeus' treatment of the origin, etc., 
of macaronic verses contains nothing new. 
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A very valuable contribution, " Die beiden Sagenkreise von Flore und 
Blanscheflur," by H. Herzog, begins the second number. The prominence which 
the story of Flore and Blanscheflur occupies in the literature of the Occident 
led early to discussions regarding its probable home. Opinions upon this 
were divided for a long time, till in 1856 E. du Me'ril, in the preface to his 
edition of the Old French poems (Floire et Blanceflor, Paris, 1857), recognized 
its Byzantine origin, in which he was recently supported by Zumbini in an 
essay " il Filocopo del Boccaccio," in the Nuova Antologia of 1879, '80. The 
saga was carried to the West by the Crusaders, and here occurs to us in two 
forms. In the first (version aristocratique, du Me'ril) the older form of the story 
is preserved in its main features, in the second (version populaire) important 
traits are given up, and others, often totally at variance with the older version, 
substituted. Herzog agrees with E. Sommer (cf. preface to Fleck's Flore und 
Blanscheflur, Quedlinburg und Leipzig, 1846), who considers the popular version 
simply remodelled upon the older version aristocratique to suit the taste of the 
masses. This change, however.was already made in the East, and the two versions 
entered upon their journey to the West independent of each other, the older 
in advance of the other took France, the remodelled version Italy, for its second 
home. From these points they entered the different literatures of the West. 
All subsequent versions based upon the remodelled form were in turn influenced 
again by the first and older form. Herzog's article treats exhaustively the 
points of difference in the various versions, and contains a mass of information 
upon the subject. The German prose version of Fleck's Middle H. German 
poem (Zurich MS) is appended. 

K. v. Bahder publishes the Ermlitz fragment of " Kflnig Rother." The MS 
(two parchment leaves of the 13th century) belongs at present to Dr. Apel in 
Ermlitz. The dialect is Bavarian. 

F. Liebrecht sends " Der Wind in der Dichtung und auch anderswo," a theme 
fraught with opportunities to the satirist, and G. Klee prints a new version of 
the 38th story in Grimm's fables, entitled " Die Hochzeit der Frau Filchsin." 

" Zum Konig Rother," by K. v. Bahder, is the first paper in the third 
number. The article takes up in detail some of the writer's opinions regarding 
this poem, touched upon in his introduction to the edition of Konig Rother 
(Halle, 1884). It has been generally accepted that the original poem was 
written in Bavaria by a Rhinelander. The dialect which he mainly employed 
was the Middle Frankish, yet in some cases Bavarian forms were introduced 
by him. The time of the origin of the poem may be best determined by com- 
paring its rhymes with those of other poems of the 12th century, and these show 
that it was written before 1160, probably 1152. With Edzardi's idea that the 
poem was based upon an older one that had its origin on the Rhine, Bahder 
disagrees. A comparison of the Heidelberg MS with other fragmentary MSS 
clearly proves, however, that the original was later expanded. The language in 
which the Heidelberg MS, the only complete version, transmits the poem is like- 
wise not the same throughout, but differs from the original by mixing the Middle 
Frankish with forms which are not of Bavarian origin, and which were, as Bahder 
thinks, introduced by copyists. The poem came from Bavaria to the Rhine, 
was copied in Lower Franconia, and served in this somewhat changed form as 
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the MS from which a Rhinefrank made a new copy — the Heidelberg MS. 
Both copyists left traces of their own dialect. 

K. G. Andresen prints a list of family names derived from the stems hlod 
(kavt6(), hlud, liud, and L. Bossier in " Ortsnamen von Starkenburg nnd 
Rheinhessen," gives the meaning of a large number of places in the southern 
provinces of the granddukedom of Hesse. 

F. Holthausen publishes a Lithuanian story related to the fables gathered 
by Seiler and printed in his Ruodlieb edition, and A. Jeitteles follows with a 
minor communication, " Farbemittel und andere recepte." These German 
recipes he found written on some parchment leaves containing other matter, 
mostly in Latin, at the Innspruck University library. 

G. Vielhaber proposes emendations in the " Speculum sapientiae Cyrilli." 
The book was published by Dr. J. G. Th. Grasse five years ago in the 148th vol. 
of the " Bibliothek des litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart." 

A short paper of Dr. Widmann, " Eine Handschrift der Gesta Romanorum 
zu Wiesbaden," treats of a MS (25 leaves) found with other matter in a 
codex of the 15th century at present in possession of the Nassau Historical 
Society. The MS contains 72 stories from the Gesta Romanorum. 

A. Gombert offers " Beitrage zur Altersbestimmung der in Weigands Wor- 
terbuch enthaltenen Neuhochdeutschen Wortformen " (cf. Amer. Journ. of 
Phil. Vol. V, p. 136). We note the following German words: Dortig in 
the form durtig cited in Grimm Worterb. from Aventinus rudimenta (1512), 
Gombert finds in Aventinus (1515) dortig. Ekrerbietung (in Weigand 1537) 
occurs in "Buch der Beispiele " about 1480. Gleichfalls (gleiches falls) is 
found as early as 1557. Mehrmalen occurs in 1525, zu mehrmalen as early 
as 1470. 

Felix Liebrecht reviews and comments favorably upon Hugo Gehring's 
" Islendzk Aeventyri, islandische Legenden, Novellen und Marchen," 
Halle, 1882-83 ; and Reinhold Becker, the author of " Zum altheimischen 
Minnesang," replies to some severe criticisms which Burdach, the reviewer 
of the book, published in the Anzeiger f. d. Alterthum X, p. 13. After a 
lengthy refutation of Burdach's views, Becker concludes that the only thing 
he has learned from the review is the pretty commandment of Lehrs : " Thou 
shalt not take the name of method in vain." Burdach has quoted but not 
followed this. If he would teach method to others he should have some 
himself, etc Wilmanns, who also criticised the book, has, in some 
instances, as Becker thinks, proved with a great expenditure of acuteness 
what is really self-evident. 

The Miscellany contains a high tribute to the late Svend Hensleb Gruntvig 
from the pen of Felix Liebrecht. 

A. Gombert continues in the fourth number his " Beitrage zur Altersbe- 
stimmung Neuhochdeutscher Wortformen." We note H. G. Mummerei. 
Weigand's Diet, finds its first use in 1716. It occurs in Hans Sachs as 
early as 1521, with Luther in 1524. Pestilenzisch Weigand cites from Kramer 
in 1678, it is found in Steinh5wel's Decamerone 1470. Zustand in Weigand 
first in 1678. It occurs in prints of 1602-14 (cf. Cohn catalogue 1882-83). 
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W. List sends an unpublished fragment of Maerlant's Rymbybel from the 
library of the Strassburg university, and Wilhelmy prints some Middle 
Dutch verses of the 14th century in possession of the ducal archives in 
Karlsruhe. 

Czerny and Bartsch print " Ein Gedicht aus dem XV Jahrhundert," and 
"Liebeslied" from the same century. The last, found by Bartsch in the 
library of Zeitz, has some music notes attached. 

E. Weller sends additional matter "Zum repertorium typographicum " 
(cf. Am. Journ. of Phil. Vol. II, p. 391), and Reinhold Kohler offers a correc- 
tion in Xanthippus " Spreu " (Miinchen, 1883), p. 20. X. has the proverb 
" Yamer lernt weinen," in Pfaff's edition of Tristrant and Isalde, p. 99 — 
"Amor (Liebes-Kunimer) lernt weinen." If he had consulted Wander's 
Lex. of Germ, proverbs he would have found that Eucharius Eyering in his 
" Proverbiorum Copia " (Eiszleben, 1601-4), quotes the proverb "Jammer 
lernt weinen " twice, and thus it should read in Tristrant instead of " Amor 
lernt weinen" (cf. Simrock, Deutsche VolksbUcher, vol. 5). 

L, Schmidt, after reading Hubner's article on " Arminius," modifies his 
own views (cf. Am. Journ. Phil. Vol. V, p. 135) regarding the name. He 
concludes : " Wir miissen also jedenfalls in Arminius ein romisches Cogno- 
men (nicht gentile, wie ich annahm) suchen." 

J. Teige," Zur Zeitbestimmung der gereimten Ubersetzung des sogenannten 
Dalimil " (cf. American Journ. of Philology, Vol. V, p. 136), places the second 
and shorter translation of Dalimil between the years 1360-62, and R. Rade 
calls attention to some errors in the M. H. G. Worterbuch (Miiller und 
Zarncke). The name Jhus occurs but rarely in Wolfram. In the Parzival 
only twice (113, 19 and 219, 28). The instances cited in the M. H. G. 
Worterb. (I, 772) : 610, 611, 625, 654, 667, 681, 769, 786, 792, 821 are wrong 
and refer to " Joflanz." Under this heading the numbers 686 and 692 
must be changed to 786 and 792. 

A minor communication, " Schreibverse und Spriiche," from MSS in 
Frankfurt a. M., and the customary classified list of recent publications on 
the field of Germanic philology, close the fourth number. 

C. F. Raddatz. 



